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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  the  movements  of  Stockholm  and 
of  Lausanne,  are  inseparable.  In  human  history  at  this  time, 
the  attempt  to  work  from  below,  to  create  a world  out  of  secular 
material  and  for  secular  ends,  is  pursued  with  increasing 
intensity.  All  the  more  essential  is  it  that  the  Church  should 
make  itself  felt  as  the  society  which  has  its  life  from  above,  by 
revelation,  and  seeks  to  mould  the  worlds  by  means  of  truth 
revealed.  The  movement  of  Stockholm  contemplates  as  its 
subject  the  Church  of  revelation  in  relation  to  the  world.  That 
of  Lausanne,  on  the  other  hand  has  no  other  subject  than  the 
Church  of  revelation  itself.  The  two  movements  are  insepar- 
able; for  the  fact  of  redemptive  revelation,  from  which  the 
Church  derives  its  authority  and  its  commission  to  the  world, 
is  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  work  of  the  movement  of 
Lausanne. 

Implicitly  then,  at  least.  Revelation  and  the  Church  is  the 
summary  general  theme  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  and  the 
work  of  the  four  theological  Commissions  converges  upon  it. 

Commission  I,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, was  engaged  upon  the  central  content  of  that  revelation 
in  which  the  Church  is  based,  the  Doctrine  of  Grace:  Commis- 
sion II,  of  which  I was  Chairman,  having  “The  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  Word  of  God”  for  its  subject,  dealt  with  the 
relation  of  this  revelation  in  Christ  to  the  Church.  The  logical 
focus  for  the  activity  of  this  Commission  was  supplied  by  the 
two-fold  relation  between  these  two  elements — on  the  one  hand, 
the  founding  of  the  Church  through  revelation,  and  on  the 
other  the  attesting  of  revelation  through  the  Church.  The 
theme  of  Commission  III,  Ministry  and  Sacraments  (also  led  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester)  emerged:  from  all  this.  The  close 
co-ordination  between  the  revelation  and  ministry  is  laid  down 
for  the  Church  in  ii  Cor.  v.  Lastly,  Commission  IV,  with  Dean 
Sperry  as  Chairman,  was  concerned  with  the  ecumenical 
problem  in  a more  restricted  sense,  i.e. , with  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  unity  of  the  una  sancta  ecclesia  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  actual  churches.  This  problem,  again,  is  but  a 
variant  of  the  radical  question  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  Revelation,  since  the  deepest  differences  between  particular 
churches  (not  to  speak  of  differences  otherwise  grounded)  rest 
upon  differing  apprehensions  of  the  same  revelation, 
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Within  this  scheme  of  work  as  a whole,  our  Commission 
holds  a key-position,  since  its  subject  brings  the  two  main  ele- 
ments, Revelation  and  the  Church,  together,  while  the  task  of 
the  others  enables  them  to  contemplate  one  or  other  of  them 
separately.  In  order  to  preserve  this  inclusive  outlook,  we 
were  at  pains  to  make  the  twofold  relation  between  Church  and 
Revelation  clear,  and  thus  to  exhibit  the  Church  alike  as  a re- 
demption fellowship  and  a redemption  institution ; for  as  a 
redemption  fellowship  the  Church  is  the  gathering  of  those  who 
through  the  hearing  of  faith  in  the  word  of  revelation  given  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  led  to  a true  fellowship ; that  is  the  first  basic 
relation  between  Revelation  and  Church.  As  such  a fellowship, 
the  Church  is  called  to  be  a redemptive  institution,  in  order  to 
attest  the  divine  revelation  to  all  the  world.  Herein  lies  the 
second  relation  between  Revelation  and  Church.  The  Church 
is  not  only  a product  of  the  Word  of  God ; it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  organ  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  functions  are  word  and  sacra- 
ment. 

These  central  prinsiples  are  worked  out  in  the 
memorandum  which  has  been  edited  in  its  present  shape  by 
Dr.  Stahlin  on  the  basis  of  material  supplied  and  discussions 
held.  I owe  Dr.  Stahlin  a special  debt  of  gratitude,  and  with 
him  I would  thank  the  contributors  who  have  been  so  unsparing 
in  their  readiness  to  aid  in  the  work  of  this  Commission.  I 
add,  further,  my  thanks  to  Canon  Hodgson,  who  as  Secretary 
of  the  Lausanne  movement  has  followed  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission with  sustained  interest,  and  helped  it  in  every  way,  not 
least  by  arranging  for  a substantial  contribution  to  be  made 
towards  the  cost  of  printing.  Finally,  I am  grateful  to  the 
Furche-Verlag,  which  with  real  helpfulness  has  ventured  upon 
the  expenses  of  publication,  and  thereby  has  given  substantial 
help  towards  the  circulation  of  our  volume  of  studies. 

D.  ZOELLNER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Theological  Commission  II — Course  and  Method  of  its  Study. 

By  W.  Bachmann. 

Theological  Commission  II  having  for  its  subject  “The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God”  was  set  up  in 
September,  1934,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee 
at  Hertenstem.  The  leadership  of  the  Commission  was  en- 
trusted to  General-Superintendent  Dr.  Zoellner  as  Chairman, 
and  Professor  Sasse  as  Secretary.  At  the  beginning  of  1935 
the  Chairman’s  first  circular  was  sent  out,  inviting  eminent 
theologians  of  various  Churches  (about  50  in  all)  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission.  The  circular  was  accompanied  by  an 
accurate  analytical  scheme  for  the  work,  prepared  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  discussions  at 
Hertenstein.  The  scheme  was  founded  upon  the  3rd  article  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  that  on  belief  in  the  Church;  andi  its 
divisions,  on  that  basis,  were  as  follows:  — 

I.  Spirit  and  Word. 

II.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  One  Universal  Church. 

III.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Apostolicity  of  the  Church. 

IV.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church. 

V.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Perfecting  of  the  Churches. 

On  these  five  divisions  the  following  contributions  were 
invited,  and  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  in 
the  kindest  spirit  of  co-operation,  by  their  authors : — 


SECTION  I. 
Spirit  and  Word. 


1)  The  Rev.  G.  Ankar,  Stock- 

holm, Sweden. 

2)  Prof.  D.  M.  Baillie,  St. 

Andrews,  Scotland. 

3)  Prof.  H.  Clavier,  Montpel- 

lier, France. 


4)  Prof.  Dr.  Hupfeld,  Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 


The  Word  of  God  as  Revelation. 

Spirit  and  Word. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Confessional 
literature  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  and  the  writings  of 
Calvin. 

The  gift  of  tongues. 

Scripture  as  a Means  of  Grace 
and  Source  of  Knowledge. 
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5)  Prof.  Dr.  Koberie,  Basel, 

Switzerland. 

6)  Pastor  Leo,  Osnabriick,  Ger- 

many. 

7)  Pastor  de  Saussure,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

8)  Prof.  Geismar,  Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 


• Spirit  and  Word.  Word  and 
Sacrament  in  Lutheranism. 
Word  and  Sacrament. 

The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  Letter  and  the  Spirit. 


SECTION  II. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the  One  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Teaching  of  the 
Various  Churches. 


1)  Prof.  D.  Althaus,  Erlangen, 

Germany. 

2)  Prof.  H.  Bett,  Birmingham, 

England. 

3)  Dr.  Newton  Flew,  Cam- 

bridge, England. 

4.)  Prof.  Dr.  Goudge,  Oxford, 
England. 

5)  Prof.  D.  Lang,  Halle,  Ger- 
many. 


Confession  and  Union. 

The  Church  and  the  Word. 

The  Church  and  the  Word. 

The  Church  and  the  Word  of 
God. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the  One 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Reformed  Protestantism. 


SECTION  III. 


The  Word  of  God  and  the  Apostolicity  of  the  Church. 


1)  Very  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  York, 

England. 

2)  Prof.  D.Dr.  Brunstad,  Ros- 

tock, Germany. 

3)  Pasteur  Lie.  Courvoisier, 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 

4)  Prof.  Dr.  Lienhard,  Berne, 

Switzerland. 

5)  Pastor  Noordmanns,  Laren, 

Holland. 

6)  Prof.  Dr.  Nygren,  Lund, 

Sweden. 

7)  Rev.  A.  M.  Ramsey,  Lin- 

coln, England. 

8)  Docent  Lie.  Reng-storf, 

Tubingen,  Germany, 
g)  Principal  W.  Robinson,  Bir- 
mingham, England. 

10)  Prof.  Schadelin,  Berne, 

Switzerland. 

1 1 ) Pralat  D.Dr.  Schoell,  Stutt- 

gart, Germany. 

12)  Dr.  theol  Hanns  Lilje,  Ber- 

lin, Germany. 

13)  Prof.  Dr.  Gaugler,  Berne, 

Switzerland. 


Scripture  and  Tradition,  as 
understood  in  the  Anglican 
Church. 

The  Church  and  its  Law. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 
Apostolic  Succession. 

The  Ministry. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 
Confession  of  the  Church. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 

Confession  of  the  Church. 

The  Ministry. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 

Apostolic  Succession. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 

Apostolic  Succession. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 

Apostolicity  of  the  Church. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 

Order  of  the  Church. 

Scripture  and  Tradition  in 

Lutheran  Teaching. 

Confessions  and  their  Affirma- 
tion. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the 

Church  in  Roman-Catholic 
Teaching. 
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SECTION  IV. 


The  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church. 


i i)  Prof.  Dr.  Menegoz,  Stras- 
burg,  France. 

I 2)  Licentiate  Michel,  Halle, 

Germany. 

3)  Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mozley,  Lon- 

don, England. 

4)  Pfarrer  Dr.  Sannwald,  Stutt- 

gart, Germany. 

5)  Prof.  D.Dr.  Schreiner,  Ros- 

tock, Germany. 

6)  Superintendent  Sommer, 

Frankfurt,  Germany 


The  'Word  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Church. 

Forgiveness  of  Sins,  in  the 
Preaching  and  Practice  of  the 
Church. 

The  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Church. 

Discipline  in  the  Church. 

Law  and  Gospel. 

The  Purity  of  the  Church  and  of 
its  Members. 


SECTION  V. 


The  Word  of  God  and  the  Perfecting  of  the  Churches. 


1)  Prof.  Aalders,  Groningen. 

2)  Prof.  D.Dr.  Prohle,  Sopron, 

Hungary. 

3)  Dean  Scharling,  Ribe,  Den- 

mark. 

4)  Dozent  Dr.  Wendland,  Kiel, 

Germany. 

5)  General-Superintendent 

Zoellner,  Berlin,  Germany. 


The  Church  and  the  Nations. 
The  Church  and  the  Nations. 

The  Church  and  the  Churches. 

The  Church  and  the  Nations. 

The  “Una  Sancta”  and  the 
Churches. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  at  Hinds- 
gaul,  Denmark,  in  August,  1 93  5,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission was  able  to  report  that  the  response  of  the  contributors 
had  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  sub-headings  of  the 
Sections  had  been  handled  from  very  various  aspects,  and 
worked  out  with  various  degrees  of  thoroughness.  The  task  to 
be  achieved  in  the  next  few  months  was  to  lay  down  more 
strictly,  on  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive  material  now  avail- 
able, the  limits  of  the  problems  to  which  the  Commission  must 
address  itself.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Zoellner’s 
assistant,  Herr  Bachmann;  the  result  was  communicated  to  the 
Commission  in  its  first  detailed  memorandum.  This  paper,  by 
concentrating  on  the  essential  problems,  aimed  at  simplifying 
the  preliminary  articulation  of  the  work,  which  had  proved  to 
be  too  manifold  in  detail.  Meanwhile,  Prof.  Stahlin  succeeded 
Prof.  Sasse  as  Secretary : and  through  his  stimulating 
co-operation  the  memorandum  took  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
submitted  to  a small  group  of  contributors  at  Dusseldorf  in 
July,  1936.  This  meeting  and  its  discussions  led  to  further 
changes  and  expansions,  which  necessitated  yet  one  more 
re-editing.  In  the  form  thus  reached,  the  memorandum  was 
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able  to  be  circulated  to  the  contributors  in  good  time  for  the 
Continuation  Committee  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  at  the  end.  of 
August,  1936.  At  that  meeting  the  Chairman  and  Secretary 
presented  a full  report  of  the  work ; and  it  was  announced  that 
a volume  had  been  planned  for  publication,  which  would 
include  both  the  memorandum  and  also  various  essays  on  par- 
ticular points  by  individual  contributors. 

The  reports  presented  at  Clarens  led  to  a vigorous  discus- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  which  the  Secretary  re-cast  the 
memorandum  in  its  present  final  shape.  In  close  relation  to  its 
contents  a supplementary  volume  containing  a number  of  briefer 
essays,  was  prepared. 

The  Report  and  Memorandum  together  with  that  volume, 
form  the  contribution  of  this  Commission  to  the  Edinburgh 
Conference. 
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“THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  WORD 


OF  GOD.” 

I.  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

(1)  Revelation  as  God’s  Word. 

Both  Holy  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  entire 
Christian  Church  speak  of  Revelation  as  “the  Word  of  God”; 
the  various  Christian  Churches  also  agree  in  asserting  that  it  is 
the  task  of  the  Church  to  proclaim  and  bear  witness  to  the  Word 
of  God  through  its  own  utterance. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  an  ecumenical  discussion  it  is 
requisite  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  this  implies,  and  what 
is  the  significance  of  the  “Word”  for  the  existence  and  activity 
of  the  Church. 

We  must  distinguish  at  the  outset  between  (a)  the  Word 
of  God  as  that  divine  activity  in  which  He  reveals  and  imparts 
Himself,  and  (b)  the  word  as  a form  of  the  Church’s  life.  In 
the  former  we  have  the  fact  and  process  of  Revelation,  in  the 
latter  the  witness  of  the  Church  to  Revelation  in  its  life  and 
activity.  This  vitally  important  distinction  leads  on  to  a 
twofold  question  : — Why  do  we  speak  of  the  revealing  activity 
of  God  as  His  Word,  and  how  far  is  it  possible  for  human 
language,  in  the  Church,  to  be  the  bearer  of  divine  revelation  ? 

The  task  of  our  Commission  lies  within  the  field  opened  up 
by  these  questions.  The  purpose  of  this  memorandum,  which 
is  based  on  numerous  and  careful  preliminary  studies,  is  to 
contribute  to  their  elucidation. 

Speech,  or  the  use  of  words,  is  ati  expression  of  per- 
sonality, and  through  speech  persons  come  into  contact  with 
each  other.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  as  mere  utterance  or 
communication ; it  is  more  than  a medium  of  mutual  compre- 
hension— it  is  the  material  externalisation  of  a spiritual  process. 
It  is  an  address  to  a person,  meant  to  be  taken  up  and 
answered,  and  so  to  be  a basis  of  intercourse.  Every  word 
which  we  exchange  pre-supposes  a revelation  between  me  and 
thee.  Speech  is  not  a thing  : it  comes  into  being  only  between 
men  as  persons. 

When  God  reveals  Himself,  He  unveils  the  mystery  of  His 
own  Being,  and  opens  up  intercourse  between  God  and  man. 
It  is  thus  that  the  self-revealing  activity  of  God  can  be  described 
as  His  “Word”;  the  truth  which  this  expresses  is  that  Revela- 
is  a spiritual  and  personal  contact  designed  to  establish  fellow- 
ship and  intercourse. 
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Not  that  the  clue  to  mystery  and  revelation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  phenomenon  of  human  speech ; for  our  capacity  for  utter- 
ance is  a derived  and  not  an  aboriginal  capacity;  it  springs 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  persons,  and  speech  is  the  sign  of  our 
personal  being  and  the  form  through  which  that  is  expressed. 
Now  man  is  personal  only  because  God  Himself  is  utterly 
personal ; and  the  fact  that  God  as  personal  is  the  archetype  of 
personal  life  in  man  forbids  us  to  use  human  speech  as  the  clue 
to  God’s  revelation.  Our  way  lies  in  the  opposite  direction : 
human  speech  has  its  origin  in  God’s  personal  being. 

It  is  therefore  neither  an  accident  nor  a metaphor  when  we 
speak  of  revelation  as  God’s  “Word” — any  more  than  it  is  a 
metaphor  when  we  speak  of  God’s  “love”  or  “goodness”. 
Language  which  appears  to  be  that  of  anthropomorphic  “per- 
sonification” is  in  fact  the  only  language  appropriate  here. 
Just  as  man  is  created  in  God’s  image,  so  the  Word  of  God  is 
the  primal  word,  and  the  archetype  of  all  human  utterance.  As 
it  is  God’s  creative  summons  which  makes  us  persons,  so  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  archetype  and  origin  of  human  speech. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  makes  it  clear  how  the  use  of 
the  expression  “Word  of  God”  to  express  God’s  activity  in 
revelation  is  justified  : it  also  reveals  the  way  to  a right  appre- 
ciation of  human  speech. 

The  “word”  of  man  is  conditioned  and  limited  within  the 
bounds  of  creatureliness.  It  shares  alike  in  the  grace  of 
creation  and  in  the  sin  of  a fallen  world.  There  is  such  a thing 
as  a corruption  of  human  speech  through  sin, — men’s  thoughts 
expressing  themselves  in  a language  divorced  from  God.  So 
it  comes  about  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  so  to  command  the 
resources  of  speech  that  it  may  express  the  whole  of  spiritual 
reality,  and  that  every  attempt  to  bring  men  together  along  the 
avenue  of  formulation  is  brought  to  a standstill  by  this  barrier 
of  human  speech  in  a fallen  world. 

So  our  human  “word”,  while  it  is  made  in  the  likeness  of 
the  Word  of  God,  is  nevertheless  fundamentally  other  than  the 
creative  Word  of  God.  This  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  “Word”  as  a form  of  the  Church’s  life. 
If  through  the  mediums  of  human  speech,  the  Church  is  to  pro- 
claim the  Word  of  God,  it  can  do  so  only  in  the  believing 
expectation  that  the  word  of  man  will,  through  the  gracious 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  made  an  instrument  and 
channel  of  the  divine  utterance.  Only  in  the  strength  of  this 
promise  can  there  be  any  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God 
through  the  word  of  the  Church. 

This  two-fold^  conception  of  the  “Word,” — as  God’s  revela- 
tion and  as  the  form  of  the  Church’s  life — has  had  a special 
significance  in  the  theology  and  practice  of  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Reformers  to  set 
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up  thus  a special  doctrine  of  their  own,  but  rather  to  safeguard 
the  right  understanding  alike  of  revelation  and  of  the  Church. 
It  was  inevitable  that  in  an  age  when  the  thought  of  human  per- 
sonality was  awaking  to  a new  vigour,  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
archetype  and  the  word  of  man  as  its  image  should  be  felt  to 
possess  a central  significance.  It  was  only  in  later  centuries, 
when  human  speech  was  removed  further  and  further  from  its 
divine  archetype,  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  a mere  medium  of 
human  intercourse,  dhat  the  true  sense  of  the  divine  Word  was 
so  obscured  that  it  came  to  be  misapprehended  as  the  mere 
communication  of  supra-natural  knowledge. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  review  these  relation- 
ships afresh,  and  that,  not  merely  because  it  is  our  duty  to 
maintain  our  inherited  connection  with  the  theology  of  the 
Reformers,  but  also  because  the  rightful  understanding  of  the 
“Word”  can  preserve  the  Church  from  menaces  which  threaten 
it  to-day : e.g. 

The  rationalising  reduction  of  the  word  of  God  to  the 
level  of  a mere  form  of  supra-natural  communication; 

The  reduction  of  worship  to  the  level  of  a mere  means  of 
religious  or  ethical  instruction ; 

The  downward  trend  towards  a subjective  and  emotional 
piety,  devoid  alike  of  mental  and  of  moral  backbone; 

The  evaporation  of  Christianity  into  a mist  of  vague  senti- 
ments, in  which  there  is  no  experience  of  contact  with 
a personal  God, — neither  of  what  He  says  to  man,  nor 
of  man’s  response  to  Him. 

(2)  Revelation  and  the  Church. 

The  Church  lives  by  the  “Word”,  i.e.,  by  that  activity  of 
God  wherein  he  reveals  Himself. 

By  this  principle  the  nature  of  the  Church,  as  contrasted 
with  every  other  form  of  human  association,  is  sharply  defined. 
The  basis  of  the  Church’s  fellowship  lies  not  in  the  will  or 
purpose  of  its  members  but  in  the  will  and  self-manifestation  of 
God.  It  is  not  a society  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
religiously  minded  persons,  but,  like  a family,  it  is  prior  to  the 
will  of  its  individual  members  : unlike  a family,  it  is  based  not 
upon  natural  fact,  but  upon  an  activity  of  God. 

The  activity  of  God  on  which  the  Church  is  based  is  the 
Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
complete  and  final  “Word”  of  God  to  the  world  is  the  appear- 
ing of  His  Son  in  the  world  of  men,  with  His  death  and  resur- 
rection (Joh.  i,  14;  Heb.  1,  if.).  In  this  complete  revelation 
the  Triune  God  declares  Himself  and  establishes  a new  fellow- 
ship or  Covenant  with  man.  The  depth  of  this  divine  love  is 
discernible  from  the  fact  that  through  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion God  calls  men  as  sinners  into  fellowship  with  Himself,  and 
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restores  a fallen  creation.  It  is  in  the  “Word”  of  the  Church 
that  the  good  news  of  this  revealing  activity  of  God  is  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  another.  Without  the  good  news  of 
this  actual  happening  in  time  the  Church  cannot  live;  which 
means  that  it  cannot  live  without  a historical  tradition. 
“What  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you,”  (i  Joh. 
i,  3).  This  is  the  divine  task  given  to  the  preaching  ministry 
of  the  Church,  which  bears  and  hands  on  the  message  of  the 
historical  event  of  revelation. 

Yet  all  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  Church’s  relation  to  the 
historical  “Word  of  God”,  and  not  the  deepest  side.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  word  of  the  Church  repeats  the  news  of 
the  historical  fact  of  revelation;  the  incarnate  Word  desires  to 
find  expression,  in  forms  which  are  ever  new,  within  the 
Church.  The  risen  and  exalted  Christ  lives  and  is  present  in 
the  Church.  Christ  is  the  invisible  Head  of  the  visible  Church ; 
the  Church  is  the  visible  body  of  the  invisible  Christ. 

Thus  the  expressions — Revelation,  Word  of  God,  Christ, 
Church — stand,  for  one  complete  and  indivisible  activity  of 
God. 

That  activity  has  its  destined  end  and  completeness  in  the 
final  coming  of  Christ  (the  Parousia),  which  is  the  end  and  goal 
of  all  the  earthly  history  of  man;  and  Christ’s  presence  in  the 
“word”  of  the  Church  is  to  continue  until  He  shall  visibly 
appear  “at  the  end  of  the  days”.  Therefore  in  the  “Word  of 
God”,  and  therewith  in  the  word  of  the  Church,  there  is  a 
constant  note  of  expectancy,  an  eschatological  note, — indeed 
it  is  itself  a movement  towards  that  goal. 


The  Word  of  God  is  for  our  hearing,  a hearing  which  is  not 
intellectual  acceptance  or  mere  voluntary  assent,  but  is  an 
obedience,  freely  yielded,  of  the  whole  man.  This  “yea- 
saying”  of  the  whole  man  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
is  faith.  But  since  this  revelation  of  God  is  a revelation  of  His 
love  and  the  founding  of  a new  fellowship,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  accept  this  word,  of  revelation  in  faith  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  into  this  fellowship  which  God 
has  founded.  I cannot  say  “yes”  to  God,  who  turns  Himself 
toward  man  in  Christ,  without  turning  myself  toward  my 
neighbour  (1  Joh.  4,  9-1 1,  etc.).  I can  have  no  share  in  the 
salvation  brought  to  pass  through  Christ’s  redemptive  work 
without  myself  becoming  a member  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  So 
profoundly  true  is  it  that  the  “Word  of  God”  founds  a fellow- 
ship, namely  that  of  the  Church. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  truth;  on  the  one  hand,  no  one 
can  receive  revelation  and  salvation  without  being  linked  to  the 
historical  fellowship  of  those  who  have  believed  before  us  and 
have  transmitted  to  us  the  witness  of  faith ; and  on  the  other,  it 
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is  only  through  “the  word  of  divine  revelation,”  that  is, 
through  the  word  of  forgiveness,  that  real  and  abiding  fellow- 
ship between  men  is  possible. 


The  Church  is  a communio  vocatorumy  i.e.,  it  is  the  fellow- 
ship of  those  whom  God  has  called. 

It  is  a communio  electorum , i.e.,  a fellowship  founded  in 
the  will  of  God,  His  “election.” 

It  is  a communio  fidelium , i.e.,  a fellowship  which  realises 
itself  in  the  decisive  act  of  faith,  as  man’s  response. 

(3)  The  Word  in  the  Church. 

The  Church  lives  by  the  Word  of  God. 

To  this  we  must  add  : the  Church  dispenses  and  bears 
witness  to  God’s  Word.  As  all  Christian  doctrine  agrees,  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  dispensing  of  the  Sacraments 
are  the  two-fold  form  of  this  testimony. 

(i)  Holy  Scripture  as  the  evidence  and  form  of  Revelation. 
(a)  The  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

The  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  points 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  these  books  have  their  origin  in  a 
divine  activity,  and  that  according  to  the  will  of  God  the 
news  of  His  revealing  activity  has  reached  us  in  this  definite 
mode  of  expression.  Just  as  “God’s  Word”  (the  Logos)  has 
entered  upon  one  concrete  form  in  history,  so  He  has  also 
entered  upon  this  one  definite  mode  of  expression.  The  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from 
the  Incarnation.  Only  if  this  is  realised  can  we  gain  a right- 
ful reverence  for  the  sacred  text,  and  discern  the  duty  of 
investigating  it  with  scientific  carefulness. 

The  concrete  historical  form  of  this  “primary  document” 
presents  us  with  the  Bible  as  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  This  corresponds  to  the  two-fold  nature 
of  the  story  of  redemption  (oikonomia), — a period  of  prepara- 
tion, leading  up  to  Christ,  followed  by  a period  of  the  unfold- 
ing and  working  out  of  Christ  in  history.  It  corresponds  also 
both  to  the  attitude  of  Jesus  Himself  to  Scripture,  and  to  the 
age-long  Christian  conviction  that  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
be  rightly  understood  except  in  the  light  of  Christ,  and  that 
it  is  “Holy  Scripture”  in  that  light  alone. 

The  right  understanding  of  Scripture  is  itself  a work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  active  within  the  Church  : and  in  this  sense 
we  may  regard  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture as  dependent  on  inspiration.  Inspiration  is  the  divine 
activity  alike  in  the  origination  and  in  the  understanding  of 
Scripture. 

This  true  conception  of  Inspiration  must  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  notion  of  verbal  inspiration.  That  notion 
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asserts  the  direct  unity  of  the  word  of  Scripture  with  the  Word 
of  God,  and  converts  the  living  history  of  revelation  into  the 
mechanical  communication  of  a series  of  facts.  That  baseless 
picture  of  Scripture  has  been  shattered  by  historical  enquiry. 
But  to  prove  or  deny  the  historical  factors  by  which  the  books 
of  the  Bible  were  conditioned,  together  with  the  element  of 
error  and  inaccuracy  which  they  contain,  involves  false  reli- 
gion as  well  as  bad  history,  since  true  religion  will  never 
allow  a human  theory  to  belittle  the  mode  in  which  God  has 
pleased  to  impart  His  word  to  us.  If  it  is  the  Incarnation 
which  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  idea 
of  verbal  inspiration  corresponds  to  that  docetism  which  de- 
nies full  humanity  to  Christ.  We  ought  rather  to  think  that 
the  actual  form  of  Scripture,  however  heavy  the  task  which  it 
lays  upon  belief  and  thought  alike,  is  linked  with  the  Divine 
condescendence  wherein  the  Word  of  God  took  upon  Him  the 
“form  of  a servant.” 

(b)  Holy  Scrifture  as  a means  of  Grace  and  channel 
of  Knowledge. 

The  Scriptures  are  a channel  of  knowledge,  but  not  as 
teaching  history  or  natural  science;  and  they  are  something 
more  than  a primary  document  of  revelation.  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  evidence  and  form  of  revelation  just  because  it  ever 
arouses  and  creates  a fresh  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God.  The 
distinction  between  the  “resting”  and  the  “active”  Word  of 
God  is  in  that  measure  justifiable. 

The  living  power  of  God’s  truth  is  hidden  in  the  Book, 
awaiting  its  realisation  as  present  and  active. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  say  that  it  is  our  faith  which  makes  the 
Scripture  to  be  God’s  Word  : it  is  God’s  word  for  our  faith 
and  not  because  of  our  faith.  The  word  of  God  has  this 
potentiality  in  itself,  just  as  a seed  has  the  potentiality  of 
growth  whether  it  sinks  into  the  soil  or  not.  For  this  reason 
a merely  historical,  linguistic  or  intellectual  acquaintance  with 
Scripture,  while  such  study  is  a needful  prelude  to  the  right 
use  of  the  Bible,  is  in  itself  a dangerous  thing,  since  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  without  peril  that  this  Book  is  the  Word  of  God. 

The  reception  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  an  act  of  the 
mere  reason  and  understanding,  but  is  itself  an  activity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  whom  men  surrender  themselves  in  believing 
obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  Scripture  as  the  form  of  his- 
torical revelation  is  a safeguard  from  the  deceptions  of  the 
“inward  voice”  which  comtemns  the  “outward  word”  and 
trusts  to  its  own  inspiration.  And  thus  Scripture  is  also  a 
means  of  grace  committed  to  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  by 
being  tied  to  the  word  of  Scripture  the  Church  is  constantly 
safeguarded  from  the  perils  of  sentimental  fanaticism. 
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Holy  Scripture  is  a means  to  knowledge  and  a means  of 
grace;  it  is  the  first  of  these  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  also  the 
second,  for  there  can  be  no  genuine  knowledge  apart  from 
grace. 

(c)  Scripture  and  Tradition . 

The  problem  of  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion is  only  one  aspect  of  the  wider  problem  of  the  relation 
between  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  historical  form  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  life  of  the  Church  as  it  is  ever  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

When  the  Reformers  assigned  a higher  rank  to  Scripture 
than  to  tradition,  they  meant  to  assert  that  no  independent 
or  primary  place  can  belong  to  any  historical  form  of  the 
Church,  its  doctrine,  its  worship,  its  order,  in  comparison  with 
the  original  charter  of  the  Church.  Yet,  important  as  this 
contrast  is,  it  must  not  be  understood  as  a mere  antithesis 
between  Scripture  and  tradition,  combined  with  a deprecia- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  latter ; for  there  is  no  theological  under- 
standing of  Scripture  outside  the  Church,  i.e.,  outside  the 
concrete  tradition  of  a definite  Church.  The  Church  to  which 
I belong  communicates  to'  me  an  understanding  of  Scripture 
which  has  a definite  character,  and  at  the  same  time  lays  on 
me  the  duty  of  constantly  testing  that  understanding  by 
reference  to  Holy  Scripture.  Every  genuine  church  revival  is 
alike  the  result  and  the  cause  of  a new  understanding  of 
Scripture. 

(2)  The  Confession  of  the  Church. 

In  its  Confession  or  Creed  a Church  expresses  its  under- 
standing of  revelation,  holding  that  understanding  to  be 
obligatory  for  the  purposes  of  all  its  work,  laying  it  down  as 
a standard  of  instruction  and  as  a defensive  and  offensive 
weapon  against  error.  A Confession  is  a regula  fidei  but  not 
a lex  fidei. 

A Confession  is  always  the  product  of  a particular 
historical  moment,  and,  in  its  formulation,  is  determined  by 
that  moment.  Thus  every  formulated  confession  has  obvious 
limitations.  The  Lutheran  Confessions  rightly  begin  by  point- 
ing out  that  their  whole  content  is  limited,  and  is  to  be  tested, 
by  Scripture.  It  is  precisely  this  self-limitation  which  reveals 
the  abiding  value  of  that  content.  A Church’s  Confession, 
however  relative  to  the  moment  of  its  origin  and  however  in- 
complete its  formulation  may  be,  is  the  starting  point  of  every 
theological  doctrine.  Thus,  for  example,  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  (the  fundamental  Confession  of 
Lutheranism)  upon  justification  by  faith  alone,  is  not  so  much 
a piece  of  legislation  as  a guide-post,  indicating  that  any 
possible  teaching  about  man’s  salvation  must  move  in  this 
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direction.  So  it  is  that,  conditioned  though  it  is  by  history,, 
this  historic  Confession  possesses  undiminished  significance  for 
the  life  and  activity  of  the  Church  at  this  day. 

(3)  Living  Utterance. 

The  word  is  the  essential  and  characteristic  means  to  the 
presentation  of  revelation  within  the  Church : not  indeed  the 
only  means,  yet  one  which  must  rank  above  every  other  form  of 
expression,  such  as  music,  art,  gesture,  which  worship  employs. 
Opinions  will  differ  as  to  how  far  those  other  forms  may  claim 
to  be  modes  of  “preaching.” 

A distinction  must  be  made,  with  regard  to  expression, 
between  what  Germans  would  call  the  “bound”  and  the  “free.” 
In  the  former  (Bible-reading  and  the  use  of  fixed  liturgical 
forms)  the  Church  itself  hears  or  speaks  and  binds  itself  anew, 
with  its  members,  to  the  given  and  uttered  word.  Free  utter- 
ance of  the  living  voice,  on  the  other  hand  (preaching),  like  the 
Word  of  God,  is  dynamic  rather  than  static,  acting  upon  the 
living  men  of  the  moment  with  ever  fresh  power  of  conviction. 
Only  when  these  two  types  are  united  does  the  Church  fulfil 
that  ministry  of  the  word  with  which  it  has  been  entrusted. 

(4)  Word  and  Sacrament. 

No  attempt  whatever  to  divide  the  various  Christian 
churches  into  “churches  of  the  Word”  and  “churches  of  the 
Sacrament”  must  be  encouraged  in  any  way.  Word  and  Sacra- 
ment are  indiscerptible : they  are  essentially  one  thing,  and  are 
not  two  essentially  different  forms  of  the  Church’s  life. 

The  Church  being  grounded  in  a revealing  activity  of  God 
rather  than  in  the  mere  communication  of  supra-natural  'truths, 
its  origin  is  attested  in  sacramental  functions  as  well  as  in  the 
uttered  word.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  Himself  is  present,  and 
presently  active,  in  His  Church  as  His  Body,  Word  and  Sacra- 
ment must  find  their  interpretation  in  this  mystery  of  the 
Church’s  being.  In  this  way  the  Word,  is  safeguarded  against 
a rationalism  which  would  evacuate  it,  and  the  Sacrament 
against  a merely  symbolical  interpretation  and  against 
tendencies  which  would  equate  it  with  purely  natural  mysteries 
of  redemption.  In  Word  and  Sacrament  alike  the  Lord  is 
active  and  present  with  His  congregation.  Both  are  forms  of 
the  actualisation  of  the  Divine  will  towards  us  and  for  us. 

Each  stands  in  need  of  the  other,  as  mutual  correctives. 
An  over-estimate  of  the  Sacrament,  and  a depreciation  of  the 
word,  obscure  the  fact  that  God’s  grace  approaches  man  as 
personal ; the  separation  of  Word  from  Sacrament,  and  the 
attribution  of  value  to  the  word  alone,  tend  to  reduce  it  to  the 
level  of  a mere  communication  of  thoughts  about  God. 

While  in  one  Church  the  former  of  these  dangers,  and  in 
another  the  latter  may  be  more  strongly  present,  yet  the  indis- 
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cerptible  conjointness  of  Word  and  Sacrament  is  a necessary 
element  in  the  life  of  every  particular  church.  It  is  the  aim  of 
ecumenical  intercourse  not  to  play  off  churches  of  the  word 
against  churches  of  the  sacrament,  but  to  promote  in  all 
churches  the  conviction  of  'this  living  unity  of  word  and  sacra- 
ment. 

II.  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  AND  THE  MINISTRY. 

(1)  The  Ministry. 

(1)  The  Essence  of  the  Ministry  and  the  U niversal  Priesthood 

of  All  Believers. 

Two  views  are  here  to  be  contrasted  with  each  other.  One 
regards  the  ministry  as  an  outgrowth  from  'the  congregation ; 
the  priestly  ministry  which  in  itself  appertains  to  all  believers 
(i  Pet.  2)  is,  for  practical  reasons  of  order,  restricted  to  a few; 
or,  a few  persons,  representing  the  whole  community,  are  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  preaching  the  word  and  dispensing  the 
sacraments.  The  other  view  would  maintain  that  the  ministry 
has  a specific  origin,  and  is  not  simply  to  be  identified  with  the 
universal  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Lutheran  Church  that  the 
Ministry  has  its  specific  origin  in  the  command  of  Christ.  It 
belongs  to  the  Church  as  a whole,  and  appertains  to  the 
individual  only  because  he  has  by  baptism  become  a member 
of  the  Church.  Every  believing  Christian  is  of  course  called  to 
share  in  the  building  up  of  the  fellowship  as  the  Body  of 
Christ : each  member  works  within  the  whole  and  for  the  whole. 
But  the  whole  is  prior  to,  and  determines,  the  individual  parts. 
No  member  can  exercise  his  priestly  function  unless  he  abides 
in  communion  with  the  Head,  i.e.,  unless  he  makes  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  which  are  committed  to  the  Church  as  a whole. 
Christ  commanded  that  in  His  name  the  means  of  grace  should 
be  dispensed  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  : that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ministry  : and  through  the  calling  of  the  Apostles 
Christ  gave  to  the  Church  the  primary  direction  which  it  was  to 
follow,  in  continuing  to  entrust  fit  and  proper  persons  with  the 
function  of  the  Ministry. 

This  ministry  of  the  Church  is  therefore  neither  a personal 
transmission  of  the  entire  Christian  vocation  in  general,  nor  is 
it  a product  of  human  regulation  designed  for  the  better 
shepherding  of  the  flock.  Human  ordinances  cannot  create  the 
ministry  : they  can  only  regulate  the  way  in  which  the  ministry 
is  exercised.  The  Ministry  takes  its  origin  from  the  command 
of  Christ. 

(2)  The  Ministry , its  authorisation  and  transmission. 

It  is  necessary  for  clearness  sake  to  keep  two  questions 
apart,  namely  (a)  what  is  the  basis  of  ministerial  authority  ? 
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and  (b)  in  what  form  should  the  ministerial  commission,  which 
calls  the  individual  to  the  exercise  of  his  function,  be  trans- 
mitted ? 

One  general  pre-supposition  for  the  authorisation  and 
exercise  of  all  ministry  is  that  universal  priesthood  to  which 
all  believers  are  called  in  virtue  of  their  baptism ; together  with 
this,  the  personal  qualifications  of  bodily,  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  fitness,  necessary  to  a fruitful  exercise  of  the 
ministry,  must  be  carefully  tested.  The  source  and  efficient 
cause  of  the  ministry  and  its  authority,  however,  lie  elsewhere ; 
for  the  ministry  rests  upon  the  word  and  promise  of  Christ 
alone;  its  continuance  is  effected  for  the  sake  of  the  congrega- 
tion, to  which  it  is  logically  prior. 

This  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  characteristic  gifts 
side  by  side  with  the  ministry  and  apart  from  it,  gifts  which 
should  be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  life ; the 
Church  therefore  has  the  task  of  incorporating  the  exercise  of 
such  gifts  in  its  organic  life,  in  order  that  the  ordered  ministry 
may  not  tend  to  the  suppression  of  spiritual  spontaneity,  and 
that  ill  ordered  spiritual  movements  and  forces  may  not  dislo- 
cate the  order  of  the  Church. 

Ordination  as  a Church  ordinance  is  a solemn  and  public 
actualisation  of  rightful  vocation.  It  is  conjoined,  in  accor- 
dance with  Biblical  testimony  and  Church  usage,  with  prayer 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  laying-on  of  hands.  But  (accord- 
ing to  the  conviction  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church) 
its  validity  is  not  tied  to  any  particular  form  in  which  it  may 
be  conferred,  e.g.,  to  laying-on  of  hands  by  a Bishop.  Nor 
does  it  signify  that  through  it  a special  personal  ‘‘character” 
is  stamped  upon  the  ordained,  a character  which  is  requisite  to 
make  his  ministry  effectual.  Thus  from  one  standpoint  of 
Reformation  theology,  there  is  no  ministerial  status  which  can 
be  regarded  as  conferring  a specific  spiritual  quality,  or  as  a 
grade  above  the  normal  status  of  a Christian : the  ‘‘order” 
exists  only  as  a human  form  of  life,  which  is  characterised  by 
definite  official  service  within  the  Church.  Yet  the  ministry  is 
not  tied  to  this  status  as  a mere  human  form  of  life : it  rests 
upon  the  command  of  Christ  alone. 

(3)  The  Ministry  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  of  the 

Apostles  (. Apostolic  succession ). 

The  New  Testament  uses  the  word  Apostle  in  two  senses, 
a wider  and  a narrower.  The  word  is  primarily  applied  to 
those  who  had  been  called  by  the  Lord  Himself : in  that  sense 
the  position  of  the  Apostles  is  unique,  has  no  parallel,  and  can 
neither  be  continued  nor  transmitted.  But  in  a broader  sense 
the  New  Testament  at  times  applies  the  name  Apostle  to  others, 
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whose  task  and  service  is  similar,  who  are  messengers  in  the 
place  of  Christ  and  just  so  far  are  successors  to  the  apostolic 
office. 

Thus,  then,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
churches  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Church’s  ministry  is  in  fact 
linked  with  the  task  committed  to  the  Apostles,  and  that,  to 
this  exent,  'there  is  an  apostolic  succession  in  the  ministry.  But 
this  gives  rise  to  three  questions  which  have  often  been  the 
subject  of  “ecumenical”  discussion,  namely:  — 

(1)  In  view  of  the  unique  position  of  the  Apostles,  a posi- 
tion which  could  not  recur  after  them,  is  it  permissible 
to  regard  the  ministry  of  the  Church  as  a continuation 
of  the  apostolic  office? 

(2)  Is  the  validity  of  the  apostolic  office  (in  that  sense)  tied 
to  its  transmission  through  a bishop  standing  in  an 
unbroken  apostolic  succession  ? 

(3)  How  far  are  churches  which  hold  to  the  necessity  of 
the  apostolic  succession  in  this  narrower  sense,  obliged 
to  lay  stress  upon  (attribute  value  to)  the  historical  proof 
of  such  an  unbroken,  continuity  of  ministerial  trans- 
mission ?. 

Strictly  speaking  this  group  of  questions  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  this  commission.  But  it  infringes  on  the  problem  of 
the  Word  of  God  at  more  points  than  one,  since  it  is  concerned 
with  that  ministry  which  is  charged  with  the  delivering  of  the 
Divine  Word ; and  the  questions  arise,  in  what  forms  the  church 
provides  for  the  continuance  of  that  ministry,  and  whether 
Scripture  itself  supplies  definite  criteria  for  the  form  through 
which  it  is  to  be  continued.  For  such  reasons  as  these  this 
problem  cannot  be  entirely  ignored  : rather  it  lies  on  the 
borderland  in  which  the  work  of  the  several  commissions  is 
bound  to  overlap. 

The  idea  of  apostolic  succession,  even  in  the  churches 
which  lay  decisive  stress  upon  this  form  of  ministerial  trans- 
mission, is  not  always  or  everywhere  presented  in  the  same 
way.  We  must  therefore  be  content  to-  indicate  the  most  im- 
portant elements  contained  in  this  idea,  and  the  questions 
which  thus  arise.  The  following  are  the  implications  of  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession:  — 

(a)  Bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  there- 

fore take  over  their  functions,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  preaching  and  ordination.  Only  bishops 
who  have  received  their  ministry  in  apostolic  succes- 
sion are  able  to  ordain. 

(b)  Ordination  is  a sacramental  act,  instituted  by  Christ, 

and  therefore  indispensable  for  ministerial  validity. 
It  conveys  the  charisma  for  a definite  office. 
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(c)  Apostolic  succession  is  requisite  of  necessity  for 
ministerial  authority,  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  validity  of  the  sacraments. 

An  “ecumenical”  discussion  of  this  problem  must  start 
by  a careful  examination  of  all  that  the  New!  Testament  says 
about  the  ministry  and  its  connection  with  the  Apostles  : it 
must  then  enquire  how  the  episcopal  ministry  of  the  Church 
developed  out  of  this,  and  to  what  extent  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment diverged  from  the  position  of  primitive  Christianity. 
With  these  biblical  and  historical  enquiries,  and  their  results, 
as  preliminaries,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  establish  as  clearly 
as  possible,  what  the  particular  churches  understand  by  apos- 
tolic succession,  and  how  far  they  regard  this  form  of  minis- 
terial transmission  as  requisite  for  the  validity  of  their  own 
ministry.  What  is  the  actual  attitude  of  these  churches  which 
lay  decisive  stress  upon  the  apostolic  succession  of  their 
ministry  ? Most  churches  would  agree  that  apostolic  succession 
in  the  ministry  is  important  primarily  for  the  inner  continuity 
of  the  ministerial  office,  and  therewith  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  for  the  ministry  in  its  independence  upon  any  other 
court  of  appeal,  and  for  the  undistorted  propagation  of  the 
apostolic  testimony.  Is  apostolic  succession  the  guarantee  of 
that  independence  and  of  Church  unity,  or  is  it  only  the  visible 
expression  of  such  continuity? 

(4)  The  Ministry — its  Functions. 

The  one  Ministry  of  the  Church  includes  a manifold 
variety  of  tasks,  for  the  performance  of  which  special  spheres 
of  duty  can  be  assigned.  Together  with  the  ministry  of 
preaching  and  the  dispensing  of  the  sacraments  we  have  the 
leading  and  directing  of  the  community,  the  exercise  of  love 
within  it  (which  is  the  service  of  the  diaconate),  doctrinal 
formulation  and  church  instruction,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
theologian.  Through  all  these  activities  the  ministration  which 
builds  up  and  maintains  the  Community  becomes  effective. 
They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  representing  the  community 
as  contrasted  with  the  ministry,  but  as  branching  channels 
through  which  the*  ministry  reaches  the  community.  They 
preserve  the  office  of  the  preacher  from  isolation,  and  the 
people  from  being -merely  passive.  The  wealth  of  “ministries” 
attested  in  the  Bible  (Eph.  iv,  etc.,)  provides,  so  Lutheranism 
teaches,  a pattern  but  not  a fixed  standard  for  the  working  of 
this  .process':  The  actual  needs  of  life  in  each  community  and 
in  the  Church  as  a whole  demand  and  justify  new  modes  of 
ministry  and  service  in  every  age. 

(2)  Church  Order. 

The  essence  of  the  Church  consists  in  a process  by  which, 
through  the  ministry,  testimony  is  borne  to  revelation,  and 
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through  this  utterance  of  the  word,  men  are  called  and  are 
welded  into  fellowship.  Thus  the  Church  is  actualised  in  a 
ministry  and  a congregation. 

All  Church  order  and  constitution  aims  at  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Church’s  task  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  dispensing  the 
sacraments,  in  gathering  and  edifying  the  community.  The 
fundamental  nexus , between  the  ministry  of  word  and  sacra- 
ment and  the  gathering  of  the  flock  to  hear  and  receive,  ought 
to  be  manifest  in  all  church  order.  Ministry  and  the  gathering 
of  the  people,  taken  together,  make  up  the  fundamental  form 
of  church  order. 

If  this  principle  is  firmly  held,  external  order  (constitution 
and  ecclesiastical  law)  will  never  be  regarded  as  secondary  or 
indifferent,  or  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  essence  of  the 
Church.  The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Church  does  not 
indeed  depend  upon  particular  constitutional  forms;  yet  it  is 
possible  for  the  Church,  through  certain  definite  external  forms, 
to  present  and  develop  itself  aright,  in  accordance  with  its 
vision  of  truth,  while  through  other  forms  it  might  be  distorted 
and  hampered. 

To  imagine  that  the  variety  of  constitutional  forms  in  the 
churches  forms  no  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  their  unity, 
would  be  only  possible  if  this  principle  were  ignored.  Such  a 
view  springs  only  from  a mistaken  indifference  to  the  problems 
of  church  order.  That  is  why  the  problems  of  church  order  and 
•constitution  are  a proper  matter  for  “ecumenical”  discussion. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  supply  us  with  certain 
clear  rules  and  requirements  for  Church  order. 

Every  working  organisation  of  Church  life  must  express 
the  two  sides — ministry  and  congregation — in  their  right 
mutual  relationship.  The  Church,  in  virtue  of  its  essential 
spirituality,  is  in  outward  form  an  “institution”  and  not  a mere 
human  association.  It  comes  into  being,  not  because  persons 
of  similar  religious  convictions  or  general  views  coalesce  of  their 
own  accord,  but  because  men  are  welded  together  through  the 
revealing  activity  of  the  redeeming  will  of  God.  To  that 
“Word”  of  God  the  ministry  gives  its  attestation.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  calling  demands  the  response  of  our  will  and 
of  our  assent  in  confession  and  love.  It  is  only  for  faith  that 
in  word  and  sacrament  the  mystery  of  God’s  presence  in  revela- 
tion is  unveiledi : only  within  the  fellowship  can  the  individual 
share  in  that  life  to  which  the  word  summons  him.  Thus,  in 
Church  order,  the  ordering  of  the  congregation  must  stand 
together  with  the  ministry,  an  ordering  which  links  together  the 
several  members  in  a discipline  freely  accepted  and  a service 
gladly  undertaken.  The  two  sides  must  not  be  kept  separate. 
They  are  so  separated,  and  the  law  of  the  Church’s  structure  is 
infringed,  if  ever  Church  order  is  based  upon  the  ministry  alone 
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or  the  congregation  alone.  It  is  still  less  permissible  to  refer 
one  of  them  to  the  Church  as  an  object  of  faith,  and  the  other 
to  the  Church  in  its  actual  manifestation. 

But  Church  order  must  present  the  relation  between  the  two 
elements  aright.  The  Church  in  its  unity  and  totality  is  prior 
to  the  individual  congregation  : it  is  not  just  the  sum  of  such 
congregations.  Therefore  the  independence  of  the  ministry  in 
relation  to  the  people,  especially  in  all  that  concerns  the  service 
of  the  word  and  sacrament,  must  be  safeguarded.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  episcopal  office  to  see  to  it  that  in  all  places  and 
in  all  functions  the  ministry  is  exercised  as  a commission  from 
the  whole  Church  and  in  service  to  the  local  congregation. 

O'n  the  other  hand  the  ordering  of  the  congregation  ought 
to  lay  down  clear  lines  for  the  erection  of  a real  common  life  in 
which  the  members  have  a full  share  in  the  activity  of  brotherly 
fellowship  and  discipline.  The  articulation  of  the  ministry 
into  a manifold  variety  of  congregational  functions  aims  at 
enabling  as  many  members  as  possible  to  share  the  burden  of 
responsibility  which  rests  on  the  ministry.  All  corporate 
bodies,  from  the  presbytery  of  a single  congregation  to  the 
synod  of  a great  church,  serve  the  purpose  of  brotherly  delibera- 
tion among  those  who  bear  such  ministerial  responsibility. 
They  ought,  therefore,  in  form  and  spirit,  to  be  shaped  as  the 
essential  task  of  the  Church  demands,  and  not  to  follow  secular 
or  political  models. 

The  co-operation  of  the  episcopal  office  with  presbyteral 
councils  is  necessary  for  the  double  purpose  of  preserving  the 
episcopate  from  isolation  and  the  perils  of  prelacy,  and  of  pre- 
venting bodies  such  as  a presbytery  or  a synod  from  usurping 
the  actual  leadership  of  the  church.  The  former  of  these  perils 
is  a menace  to  the  character  of  the  ministry  as  a service  to  the 
community,  the  other,  which  is  equally  serious,  is  a menace  to 
the  inner  unity  of  the  Church. 


III.  THE  WORD  OF  GOD  AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

This  section  deals  with  the  problems  and  tasks  which  arise 
from  the  multiplicity  of  separated  churches.  At  this  point  the 
work  of  our  Commission  infringes  on  the  sphere  of  Life  and 
Work  as  well  as  on  that  of  other  Commissions  of  Faith  and 
Order.  But  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  this  group  of  problems 
from  our  purview,  and  that  for  two  reasons  : (a)  the  broad 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down  earlier  lead  on  to  definite 
deductions  which  concern  the  spirit  and  method  of  “ecumeni- 
cal” work,  and  for  our  understanding  and  judgement  of  prac- 
tical efforts  towards  unity ; and  (b)  the  actual  differences 
between  the  churches  are  related  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  under  the  general  head  of  “The  Church  and  the 
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Word  of  God.’*  In  order  not  to  traverse  ground  which  other 
committees  will  have  worked  over,  we  confine  ourselves  to  in- 
dicating the  relation  between  our  particular  subject  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  churches. 

(1)  The  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  pre-supposi- 
tion of  “ecumenical”  work.  Despite  all  divisions,,  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  oneness  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
involved  in  its  origin.  The  Christian  revelation,  the  unveiling 
of  the  truth  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Church,  is  one : no  less  surely  the  Church  in  its  essence  is 
“una  sancta,”  one  Holy  Church.  Before  any  of  our  strivings 
after  the  oneness  of  the  Church,  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in 
the  one  Lord  is  given.  Efforts  towards  unity  within  the  Church 
of  Christ  should  not  aim  at  realising  the  idea  of  unity  by  the 
way  of  formulation  or  organisation  : they  should  rather  aim 
at  confessing  in  practice,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  that  unity  which  faith 
asserts.  The  “una  sancta”  is  that  unity  and  totality  which 
the  revelation  in  Christ  involves,  and  which  is  prior  to  all  the 
individualities  of  the  churches.  Just  because  the  oneness  of 
the  Church  is  the  presupposition  and  not  the  goal  of  ecumeni- 
cal effort,  if  we  super-impose  an  attempt  to  realise  it  in  a super- 
church or  ,a  world-church,  we  are  on  the  wrong  road.  Its  re- 
sult, at  best,  could  only  be  a greaiter  simplicity  and  uniformity 
of  organisation : it  could  not  be  the  actualising  of  that  reality 
of  the  “una  sancta”  which  here  and  now  exists.  This  reality 
is  bound  up  with  the  rightful  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
obedient  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  with  that  alone. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  certain  steps  in  the  direction  of  organ- 
isation which  follow  from  this  principle,  and  subserve  limited 
practical  aims,  are  not  to  be  excluded. 

(2)  Yet  to  regard  the  division  and  multiplicity  of  the 
churches  as  a note  of  the  empirical  church,  and  to  predicate 
unity  of  the  invisible  Church  alone,  is  excluded  by  a right 
conception  of  the  Church.  We  should  rather  confess  the  be- 
lief that  even  the  partial  land  severed  churches  of  our  experi- 
ence on  earth,  by  reason  of  their  common  origin  in  Christ, 
belong  together,  and  may  therefore  not  withdraw  from  the 
effort  towards  a better  realisation  of  their  oneness. 

(3)  In  our  first  section  a distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  “Word  of  God”  as  the  revelation  whereon  the  Church  is 
founded,  and  (the  “word”  as  the  form  of  the  Church’s  testi- 
mony. The  two  points  at  which,  more  than  all  others,  the 
churches  part  company,  are  made  clear  in  that  distinction.  They 
differ  in  their  understanding  of  the  historical  revelation,  and 
also  in  the  forms  and  utterance  in  which  this  understanding 
of  revelation  is  presented  and  propagated.  Thus  and  so  far, 
when  we  were  speaking  of  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  of 
Confessions,  and  of  the  preaching  of  the  Church,  we  were  also 
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speaking  implicitly  and  indirectly  of  the  differences  between 
the  churches.  Yet  at  /this  point  there  are  essential  differences 
which  must  be  noted. 

(4)  The  actual  differences  between  the  several  churches  of 
our  experience  can  be  ranged  under  three  aspects.  Division 
and  distinction  may  follow  one  of  three  lines : 

(a)  it  may  depend  on  the  historical  conditions  and  modes 
of  life  of  the  community  in  respect  of  country,  nation, 
race,  etc.,  conditions  which,  however,  with  all  their 
variety  do  not  preclude  agreement  in  one  Confession 
(national  articulation  of  the  one  confessional  church) : 

(b)  it  may  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  understanding 
of  the  Gospel  is  expressed  in  Confessions : so  we  have 
churches  confessionally  separate  (within  one  nation  or 
in  many)  which  still  acknowledge  each  other  as  evan- 
gelical churches  (e.g.,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed)  : 

(c)  It  may  depend  on  a confessional  difference  which  goes 
so  deep  that  one  church  must  assert  that  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  is  falsified  in  that  of  another,  so  that  for 
truth’s  sake  they  are  compelled  to  stand  in  opposition 
(e.g.,  the  evangelical  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church). 

Obviously  these  three  modes  of  division  differ  as  to  their 
relative  share  in  the  two  basic  forms  of  difference  described 
above;  in  the  third  case  that  which  hinders  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  a difference  in  the  concept  of  revelation  which  cannot 
be  bridged  over  1 this  dogmatic  difference  must  necessarily 
express  itself  in  two  different  modes  of  testimony.  In  the  first 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  affected  by  national  and 
linguistic  separation,  and  is  thereby  hindered  from  realising 
the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  full.  But  there  is  no  clean  cut 
between  the  first  case  and  the  third;  in  all  forms  of  church 
division  diff  erences  in  the  understanding  of  revelation  are  con- 
nected with  differences  of  utterance  and  testimony;  and;  thus 
differences  of  traditional  language  (e.g.,  between  the  language 
of  catholic  dogma,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism,  and  the  language  of  the  German  evangelical 
church,  which  is  saturated  with  the  idiom  of  Luther  s version  of 
the  Bible)  may  express  a deep  difference  in  the  understanding 
of  revelation ; and  they  have  also  a serious  tendency  to  create 
division  even  where  difference  of  language  obscures  an  under- 
lying unity.  |j 

(0  The  two  basic  forms  of  church  division  ((a)  and  (c)) 
must  be  treated  separately,  and  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 

following  principles  : — . . . , , r 

(a)  That  the  Church  finds  entry  into  the  life-sphere  ot 
various  peoples  is  a corollary  of  its  path  in  history  (which  is 
a history  of  the  nations).  Wherever  the  Gospel  takes  root  on 
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new  national  soil,  it  interacts  with  the  special  genius  and 
capacity  of  that  people.  Since  the  Church  in  its  worship  makes 
use  of  the  speech  of  the  people,  it  must  take  up  into  its  own 
language  and  even  into  its  understanding  of  scripture,  some- 
thing of  the  modes  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  are  latent 
in  every  language.  A series  of  weighty  questions  demands 
elucidation  at  this  point : 

(1)  Does  the  Bible  teach  that  the  articulation  of  mankind 
into  separate  peoples  is  a consequence  of  human  sin,  or 
that  this  is  only  true  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  in 
which  one  people  ceases  to  be  able  to  understand 

another  ? 

(2)  Does  not  the  specific  character  of  diverse  languages  in- 
volve a different  understanding  of  scripture,  even  where 
linguistic  difference  does  not  lead  to  confessional 

division  ? 

(3)  Can  persons  speaking  different  languages  be  united  as 
members  of  one  and  the  same  congregation  ? 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  over  against  the  actual  parcel- 
ling-out of  the  Church  into  local  churches  nationally  and  terri- 
torially separate,  attestation  must  be  borne  to  the  essential 
oneness  of  the  Church,  which  exists  for  all  peoples  and  calls 
them  all  to  repentance.  The  actual  unity  which  transcends 
these  limits  can  be  acknowledged  as  we  listen  to  each  other,  and 
try  to  learn  from  and  understand  each  other  : and  also  by  pray- 
ing and  singing  together,  despite  difference  of  language,,  in 
common  acts  of  worship.  We  are  convinced  that  such  practices 
are  a better  fulfilment  of  the  task  which  national  divisions  lay 
upon  us,  than  the  attempt  to  abandon  the  living  speech  of  a 
people  in  favour  of  a common  language  and  worship. 

(c)  The  other  form  of  division,  in  which  one  church 
combats  the  confession  (or  the  understanding  of  revelation)  of 
another,  as  erroneous,  arises  from  the  sincerity  with  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  strive  for  full  knowledge  and  truth,  and  from 
the  inexorable  law  that  every  confession  must  condemn  beliefs 
opposed  to  it  as  errors  ( damnamus  secus  docentes).  To  confess 
the  imperative  truth  of  God  constantly  demands  decision  and 
choice,  and  it  is  mere  sentimentality  to  ensue  the  unity  of  the 
Church  at  the  expense  of  truth.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatic 
church  divisions  theological  controversy  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  our  confession  of  the  unity  of  the  Church : only 
within  the  sphere  of  a oneness  which  faith  asserts  can  such  con- 
troversy have  any  meaning.  Just  because  Christ  is  greater  than 
our  hearts,  His  truth  greater  than  our  apprehension  or  acknow- 
ledgment, His  work  greater  than  our  service,  such  controversy 
is  a serious  obligation  and  one  full  of  promise.  For  the  sake  of 
the  one  truth  of  Christ  the  loyalty  of  each  church  to  its  own 
confession  must  urge  its  members  to  try  to  get  beyond  divisions. 
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A pondering  of  the  message  of  the  Church,  constantly  renewed 
and  deepened,  in  common  discussion  between  the  churches, — 
that  is  the  one  authentic  mode  of  confessing  the  Church’s  unity. 
And  yet  even  such  “ecumenical”  intercourse  (though  duty  lays 
it  on  us)  reminds  us  that  all  our  knowledge  of  truth  is  obscured 
by  sin,  and  that  our  dogmatic  statements  can  never  grasp  the 
truth  in  its  fulness. 

(6)  To  confess  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  strive  for  a 
stronger  oneness  in  the  Church,  does  not  exclude,  but  rather 
demands,  a conscientious  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  particular 
churches  to  their  national  and  confessional  characteristics.  It 
is  our  belief  that  this  variety  is  not  to  be  written  off  as  error, 
self-will,  and  sin,  but  that  the  several  churches  have  diverse 
tasks  and  functions  within  the  “una  sancta”  ; and  this  does  not 
imply  that  confessional  differences  are  merely  relative.  Yet, 
with  all  reserves  necessary  to  preclude  that  misunderstanding, 
we  may  venture  to  say  (to  give  two  examples)  that  the  specific 
gift  and  function  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  lies  in  the 
belief  in  justification,  and  that  of  the  Anglican  church  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and  the  Incarnation.  Only,  these 
differences  should  not  be  regarded  as  antitheses  bound  to  cause 
separation,  but  as  varieties  invoving  the  obligation  of  service 
to  other  churches.  The  churches  will  the  better  fulfil  this  their 
specific  vocation,  the  readier  they  are  to  renounce  every 
resistance  (be  it  one  which  till  now  they  have  failed  to  recognise) 
to  the  truth  of  Christ,  whereby  they  have  had  their  share,  as 
culpable,  in  the  evil  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  churches : the 
readier  they  are  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  to  be  impelled  by 
the  life  of  other  churches  to  a deepened  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God.  In  the  spirit  of  that  readiness,  fellowship 
between  churches  is  possible  even  where,  in  the  understanding 
of  Divine  revelation,  full  unity  has  not  been  attained  and  a 
common  language  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
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